~ LABOR'S GOAL! 
To Repeal 


Taft-Hartley Law 


O. 42 


OHIO BANS 
3D PARTY 


Columbus, O.— The third party 
will challenge in the courts a rul- 
ing by Secretary of State Edward 
J. Hummel banning the new party 
from the Ohio ballot on grounds 
that it is engaged in un-American 
activity. 

The ruling was made by Hum 
mel in a letter to Nathan R. Zahm, 
administrative director for the 
Wallace for President Committee, 
declaring that an _ investigation 
showed the party was not entitled 
to a place on the ballot. 

In New York, Henry Wallace said 
Hummel “has, in effect, command- 
ed the people of Ohio to be good 
little Democrats or good little Re- 
publicans. He has stigmatized the 
new party on no other grounds 
than that it opposes the bipartisan 
sponsors of the crush-labor, fight- 
Russia policy so dear to the heart 
of American reaction.” 

Although Hummel declined to 
back his ruling with any evidence, 


the section of law under which it | 


was made says, in part, that ‘no 
political party, or group, which ad- 
vocates, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the overthrow, by force or vio- 
lence, of our local state or national 
government or which carries on a 


program of sedition or treason by | 


radio, speech or press or which has 
jn any manner any connection with 


any foreign government or power | 


or which in any manner has any 


connection with any group or or-| 
ganization so connected or so ad- | 


vocating the overthrow .. . shall 
be recognized ...in the state of 
Ohio.” 

Hummel said that the Wallace 
committee’s affidavit filed April 2 
‘did not include a required passage 
stating that the new party had no 
connection with a foreign power. 
An amended affidavit, however, was 
filed four days later including the 
required statement. 

The secretary of state may use 
another section of the election law 


to keep the Wallace party off the | 


ballot. This provides that presiden- 
tial candidates must. be-nominated 
by a convention composed of dele- 
gates elected under the laws of 
Ohio and under other states. The 
Wallace party was not in existence 
at the time required by the state 
convention laws. 

Wallace supporters said they 
would take Hummel’s ruling to the 
state supreme court. 

Meanwhile, in New York, the 
National Wallace for President 
Committee announced that the 
third party had been certified in 
seven states, including Alabama, 
California, New Jersey, New York, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah and 
Cook County, Ill. The party is also 
awaiting official certification in 
Maryland, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia. 
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BOX MAKERS 
ELECT HEADS 


New officers of Box Makers 
Union 3034 of Salinas were elected 
at the last meeting, according to 
Business Representative James 
Sims. 

Those elected included: 

President—Hugh Blevins. 

Vice President—“Hap” Huston. 

Recording Secretary—Clyde. Per- 
verse. 

Financia] Secretary and Treas- 
urer—Al] Long. 

Warden and Conductor—Donald 
Fowler. 


~- 


New Contracts for Food, 
Drink Group in Salinas 


New contracts covering all res- 
taurants and bars in the Salinas 
area have been printed and are 
being circulated for signature, it 
was announced last week. 

. The -contracts were negotiated 
recently by Bartenders Union 577 
and Culinary Alliance 467, in talks 
withthe Salinas Citizens Associa- 


tion. i 


Primaries KO 
Seven T-H 


Congressmen 


Washington.—A survey shows 
that seven anti-labor eongress- 
men have been beaten in pri- 
maryeelections held thus far. 

All of the seven voted for 
Taft-Hartley and had bad vot- 

ing records on all labor issues. 
Those defeated were Peter Jar- 
-man (D., Ala.), Carter Manasco 
(D., Ala.), Emory Price (D., 
Fila.), Hugh Meade (D., Md.), 
James Gallagher (R., Pa.), E. 
W. Chadwick (R., Pa.) and 
James Scoblick (R., Pa.). 

In addition, one of the authors 

of the slave labor law, Fred A. 
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ARMY TO HAVE 
TWO RODEO DAYS 


Detailed plans for entertainment 
of the armed forces at the Cali- 
fornia Rodeo were announced to- 
day. 
| Following a meeting last week 
‘at Fourth Army Headquarters, 
Fort Ord, of Directors of the Rodeo 
with Major General Jens A. Doe 
/ton of the Rodeo announced that 
Thursday and Friday, June 17 and 
18, have been designated as the 
days when all uniformed members 
|of the services will be admitted 
to the Rodeo at Salinas at a re- 
duced admission of $1.25. A special 
i section of the grand stand has 
| been set aside for them. 
| Following the meeting with Gen- 
eral Doe, the directors held con- 
ferences with Captain Frank T. 
; Watkins, commanding officer of the 
U. S. Naval School at Del Monte 
and members of his, staff and Cap- 
tain John C. Alderman, command- 
ing officer of the U. S. Naval Aux- 
iliary Air Station at Monterey and 
his staff, at which similar arrange- 
ments were made. 

This is expected to attract Sev- 
eral thousand of the personnel of 
| Fort Ord, the Presidio of Mon- 
|terey, the U. S. Naval School, the 
| Naval Auxiliary Air Station, the 
'U. S. Coast Guard Detachment at 
' Monterey, the U. S. Naval Train- 
ing Center at Monterey and the 
| U.S.S. DeHaven, now in Monterey 
| Bay. 

Simultaneously with plans for 
the entertainment of service men, 
it was announced that the famous 
Fourth Infantry Division Band, led 
iby Chief Warrant Officers Ernest 
Gentile and Lee Douglas, will come 
from Fort Ord to play during the 
|rodeo. This band will play in the 
daily parades, at all performances 
at the rodeo grounds and will give 
a concert on Main street Saturday 
night, June 19, the night before the 
closing day of the rodeo. 

Corporal Loddie Bryan from Fort 
Ord will be soloist at all rodeo 
performances, singing “I Love You, 
; California” immediately after the 
playing of the Star, Spangled Ban- 
ner by the Fourth Infantry Band 
and the Salinas Cowboy Band. 

The Army will have a recruiting 
| display and bootW#at the rodeo 
grounds and. will supply ambul- 
ances and stretcher crews there. 
Fort Ord authorities are also co- 
operating in policing arrangements 
with the Salinas polire department. 


TEMO OFFICE 
TO BE MOVED 
DURING WEEK 


Offices and headquarters of 
Teamsters Union 890 of Monterey 
County will be moved to new lo- 
cation, 274 E. Alisal St., Salinas, 
| during this week, according to 
union officials. 

The union located at Main and 
John Streets in Salinas since its 
inception, is forced to move be- 
cause of expansion which requires 
larger working space for Officials 
and office personnel. 

Painting at the new Teamster 
office suite has been done by the 
Niessen Paint Co. of Salinas, ac- 
cording to Carl Lara, Painter union 
representative. 

Linoleum was installed by Mel- 
vin J. Weintraub, operator of a 
newly-unionized linoleum shop of 
Salinas, Lara added. 


Machinists Sign | 
alinas Company 


State Metal Fabricators, machin- 
ist and welding firm in Salinas, has 
sighed a contract with Machinists 
Union 1824, according to A. B. 
Woodward, union representative. 

Fifteen machinists and welders 
are employed by the firm, Wood- 
ward said, The new contract pro- 
vides a wage of $1.75 per hour for 
journeymen, Woodward said. 


Local Sardine 
Catch Keeps 
'Canneries Busy 


A big catch of sardines in the 
Monterey Bay area kept the fa- 
mous Cannery Row busy last week 
and kept officials of the AFL Fish 
Cannery Workers Union on their 
i toes to supply necessary workers 
to: process the fish. 

Union officials said the fish, from 
boats stationed in Monterey and 
Santa Cruz ports, were so plentiful 
that night work was performed by 
several plants. 

Some squid was packed also, it 
was reported. 

Negotiations for a new contract 
for the FCWU are starting now 
but the union still has been unable 
‘to find out the date of the pending 
i National Labor Relations Board 


|“union shop” elections for can- 


and his staff, President F. E. Day-| & 


It’s like gilding the lily when 
gorgeous Arlene Dahl puts on a 
hat with two pink silk roses to 
highlight her face. You’d think 
Arlene would leave well enough 
alone. 


‘SALINAS LABOR 
TO GIVE TROPHY 
DURING RODEO 


| A suitable trophy or a nrerchan- 
dise order will be given as a prize 
in the Junior Stock Horse event 
of this week’s California Rodeo by 
i the Monterey County Central La- 
| bor Council of Salinas. 

After discussion of the suitability 
of such a presentation the council 
voted last week to set up a fund 
for the trophy and named a spe- 
cial committee to handle the mat- 
Ler. 

The committee includes J. B. Mc- 
Ginley, business agent of Laborers 
Jnion 272; George R. Harter, busi- 
ness agent of Carpenters Union 
; 925; Council Secretary W. G. Ken- 
yon and Council President Carl 
Lara. 

In addition the Council voted to 
name a committee to check on 
possibility of the council present- 
ing some sort of scholarship or 
award in’ youth activities and also 
| to see that the council gets favor- 
lable recognition for this activity. 

This Scholarship Committee will 
include Harter, Randolph Fenchel, 
| president of Laborers Union 272, 
land E. L. Courtright, local repre- 

sentative of Butchers Union 506. 


Laundry Unions 


In Salinas Aided 
By Bertha Boles 


Bertha Boles, secretary of Culi- 
nary Alliance 467, has been named 
‘by International Representative 
Lawrence Palacios of the Laundry 
Workers Union as temporary office 
' representative for Salinas Laundry 
Workers Union 258 and Salinas Dry 
Cleaners Union 258-B. 

Mrs. Boles may be reached by 
telephoning 6209 or by direct ‘con- 
tact at the Labor Temple. She will 
transact such business as possible 
by an office representative, includ- 
ing referrals to job. 

Union officials from the San 
Francisco area will be in Salinas 
each week to handle complaints 
and various adjustments as neces- 
sary, Palacios said. 

Meanwhile, he added, plans are 
being made for an intensive organ- 
izing campaign, which will include 

ithe Domestic Diaper Laundry and 
the Superior Laundry, both of the 
Salinas area. 


Harter Attends 
Stockton Meet 
On Carp. Wage 


Business Agent George R. Harter 
of Salinas Carpenters Union 925 
attended last week’s special state- 
wide meeting of carpenter union 
officials on the pending wage and 
working agreement with the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
Northern and Central- California. 

Harter said no definite solution 
of various points at issue was 
reached but added that carpenters 
definitely will receive a wage in- 
crease under the AGC pact very 
shortly. 


Painters Will Continue 
Contract With Changes 


Painters Union 1104 of Salinas 
voted at the last meeting to con- 
tinue the present agreement with 


contractors, according to Business: 


Agent Carl Lara, but with certain 
| amendments, ‘i 
The amendments, Lara said, are 


‘On Salinas Jobs; — 
‘Employment Good 


J. B. McGinley, business manager 
of Laborers Union 272 of Salinas 
' issued a report last week showing 

| progress on various construction 
| jobs in the union’s jurisdictional 
area. 

McGinley pointed out that work 
is unusually good fgr laborers and 
other building tradesmen and ad- 
ded that the employment future is 
bright. 

His summary of jobs included: 

Sewer job at King City, under 
direction of the Valley Trenching 

| Co. of Fresno, is nearing comple- 
: tion. 

Contract for a cast iron water 
‘pipe line job in the Soledad area 
| is to be awarded shortly. 
| Granite Construction Co. is 
making progress on culverts being 
built along Highway 101, between 
San Ardo and King City prepar- 
atory to widening of the highway. 
This firm is erecting a “hot plant” 
on Bitterwater Road for use in the 
| highway surfacing project. 
| Stolte Construction Co. is start- 
ing the sewer project in Monterey 
Pe No. 2, south of Salinas. 

Vencez Bros., contractors, is 
grading and filling on the east and 
west approaches to the Sanborn 
Road overpass and will do the re- 
surfacing. The firm later will do 

|repaving of other sections of 
streets and highways in this area. 

Local men are being used by the 
| Nuleo Fabricators of San Fran- 
| cisco in installing the new wooden 


flume at the Permanente plant at_ 


Moss Landing. 

H. C. Geyer, Monterey contrac- 
tor, has been pouring footings for 
ithe new units at the Monterey 
County hospital, near Salinas. 


Need Carpenters 
‘For Monterey 
Work Projects 


| Carpenters: of all classes, rough 
iand finish, are badly needed in the 
Monterey area for the many new 
construction projects in the offing, 
some of which are being delayed 
| slightly by lack of good men, ac- 
‘cording to Business Agent Fred 
| Miller of the Monterey County 
| Building Trades Council. 

| Miller added that there is a 
ihousing problem, however, and 
| that carpenters should make sure 
they have a place to stay before 
coming into Monterey. 

| Just back from attending a state- 
wide meeting in Stockton on the 
pending AGC contract, Miller said 
that the matter of new wage 
scales for union carpenters on con- 
struction jobs is still not settled. 

Carptenders are NOT needed 
now for the $3,000,000 water dam 
| project in the upper Carmel Val- 
ley, a Macco Construction Co. job, 
Miller added. 

This is primarily a dirt-fill dam 
which is using engineers and la- 
borers at present, he added. No 
carpenters will be needed until late 
in September, he said. 


Central Supply . 
Truck Mechanics 
Vote Union Shop 


Truck mechanics at the Central 
Supply Co. plant at Aromas, near 
Watsonville, voted in a National 
Labor Relations Board election last 
week for a union shop. 

The mechanics are represented 
by Machinists and Mechanics Union 
1939 of Watsonville and they voted 
unanimously for the union shop, 
according to Business Representa- 
tive A. B. Wvuoawarda. 

Woodward added that the firm 
has signed an agreement with the 
union similar to the standard truck 
mechanics contract in the San Jose 
area, the new agreement providing 
a wage for journeymen of $1.82% 
per hour. Seven mechanics are in- 
volved. 


Culinary-Bar Secretary 
Meet Next in Salinas 


Secretaries ®®f the culinary and 
bartenders unions of the Monterey 
Bay area will hold their next “mu- 
tual association” meeting at Salinas 
on Friday, July 9, it was announc- 
ed last week. 

Officials of bartender and culi- 
nary unions of Santa Clara County 
will be invited to participate in this 
meeting and also in the “mutual 

| association” movement, it was said. 


Special invitations to attend and 


learn of the workings of the group 
for mutual benefit will be sent to 
J. H. Morgan, of Bartenders. 577, 
and Al Cutler, of Cooks and Wait- 


Separated from his parents, this youthful victim of the Vanport, | persons lost their homes over the 


Ore., flood disaster gets milk at a local relief station. The city was 
completely demolished when rampaging waters of the Columbia river 
smashed dikes and inundated the area. AFL and CIO workers won 


praise for yeoman rescue operations. 


Bar, Culinary 
Unions Planning. 
Hollister Drive 


Final action was taken by the 
Local Joint Board of Salinas Bar- 
tenders Union 577 and Salinas Culi- 
nary Alliance 467 last week toward 
the unionization of all of Hollister 
area, in San Benito County, ac- 
cording to Board Secretary Al 
Clark. 

Bartenders Union 577 has been 
organizing in the Hollister area in 
the past two months and has the 
nucleus of a branch local here, 
Clark said, 

Representing Local 577 in Hol- 
lister as steward is Jose Corralos. 
Local 180 will name a representa- 
tive later, according to Bertha 
Boles, union secretary. 

Steps will be taken by the Local 
Joint Board also to organize in the 
King City area, according to Clark. 


Growers Firm 


Signs Contract 
With Box Makers 


Growers Development Co. of 
Salinas has signed a new contract 
with Box Makers Union 3034, ac- 
cording to James Sims, union busi- 
ness representative. 

Wage increases of 7% cents per 
hour on piece work, 10 cents per 
hour on common labor work were 
won by the union. 

The agreement was extended 
until August 5, 1949. A union shop 
clause in the agreement is depen- 
dent upon action of workers of the 
firm in a‘special National Labor Re- 
lations _Board “union shop” ballot 
coming shortly, Sims said. 


Salinas IBEW 
Member Killed 


Carl White, apprentice member 
of the Salinas Electrical Workers 
Union, Local 243, was killed last 
week while participating in auto- 
mobile races near Watsonville. 

Union Business Representative 
Carl Lara said Brother White died 
in a crash’ of ‘‘hot rods” at the 
Watsonville track. Union officials 
and members were in attendance 
at the funeral. 
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Electricians Seek | 
New Salinas Pact 


Meetings are being held between 
representatives of Electrical Work- 
ers Union 243 of Salinas and em- 
ployers in an effort to decide upon 
@ new wage and working agree- 
ment covering electricians of the 
Salinas area, according to Business 
Representative Carl Lara of the 
union.. 

Union demands have, been sub- 
mitted to employers and a mem- 
bership meeting will be called to 
hear the counter proposals of the 
employers, Lara said. 

Work progress for Local 243, ac- 
cording to Lara, includes: 

Installation of lighting fixtures 
by Enterprise Electric Co. at the 
new Sears Roebuck store, on South 
Main street, Salinas. 

Electrical installations for the 
Richfield truck station on Highway 
101 South, the work by Commer- 
cial Industrial Electrical Co. of Las 
Vegas, Nevada. re 

Near completion of electrical 
wiring at the Sanborn Road 
drive-in theatre by Jarvis Electric 


Co. of San Leandro, using local} 


Report from Profit 
Front: Boor, Boom — 


| 
New York.—In case you’ve been 


worrying about whether big busi- 
ness is making enough money 
these days, you can stop. 

The Wall Street Journal report- 
ed June 1 that, despite higher 
costs, “American industry this 
year is making as many pennies 


profit on every dollar’s worth of | 


goods produced and sold as it did 
last year.” In fact, it’s making 
many more pennies. 

An analysis of sales and earn- 
ings of 111 companies in 15 in- 
dustries in the January-March 
period of 1948 shpwed they had 
aggregate net iti#me equal to 
8:86 cent-for-every dollar of sales. 
In the like quarteJlast year this 
figure was 8.72 mA 

Actually, figuring profits on the 


basis of sales is a device used to| 


smoke-screen fantastic profiteer- 
ing by big business. Measured in 
terms of invested capital, corpor- 
ate profits in’ 1947 were 26 per 
cent—nine time the return a 
worker gets on his war savings 
bond . 

The Wall Street Journal said 
its statistics “seem to dispute a 
widespread belief that profit mar- 
gins of business generally are 
shrinking.” It didn’t say who held 
this belief. Chances are it wasn’t 
the working man. 


NEW BARTENDERS 
FOR LOCAL No. 545° 


Two new bartenders were ac- 
cepted as members of Bartenders 
Union 545 of Salinas as last week’s 
meeting, according to Secretary Al 
Clark. 

They are Dorance E. Morgan, 
employed at Franco’s bar in Cas- 
troville, and James T. Smith, veho 
pairs with his brother, Andrew, in 
a “singing bartender” act at the 
Rose Room north of Salinas. 

Also at’ the’ meeting, Sécretary 
Clark ‘was. named Officially as Lo- 
cal 545 members on the Salinas 
labor council executive board. 


Monterey Painters Busy 


All members of Painters Union 
272 of Monterey were continuing 
busy this week, according to Busi- 
ness Agent Ed Bohlin who report- 
ed work plentiful now and for the 
future. 

Several large projects plus many 
smaller jobs are keeping all union 
members occupied, Bohlin reported. 


Wall St. Journal 
Can’t Stomach 


Mundt-Nixon Bill 


“Opinions differ sharply as to 
whether the Mundt-Nixon bill 
actually outlaws the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States,” 
the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torialized recently. “If we sin- 
cerely believe, as we profess to, 
that freedom under law is in- 
comparably better than any 
species of dictatorship, that the 
individual has. rights of which 
the state cannot deprive him, 


risking any infringement of that 
freedom or those rights. Our 
constitution permits the people 
to change it as they see fit; 
that is a part of the freedom 


ane eae 


we 


|Ballots Defend 
Your Freedom 


BE SURE TO VOTE 
THIS YEAR AND 
EVERY YEAR 
WHOLE NO. 506 


By KATHLEEN CRONIN 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Union members emerged as heroes in 


largest city, into a swirling corpse-filled lake. 


| 
the flood disaster that turned Vanport, once Oregon’s second 
| 


All the forces of the state were set in motion May 31 to save 
Portland proper from the horror that overtook the world’s 
largest housing project, populated mostly by former war work- 


‘ers and veterans. But the day before, when a city 


died in 10 


| minutes under the weight of millions of tons of flood water, the 
only group with an effective plan for helping beleaguered resi- 
‘| dents was the International Association of Firefighters (AFL). 


ASK CONGRESS 


TO PROBE | 


FLOOD DISASTER 


Portland, Ore.— Demands were 
raised here for a congressional in- 
quiry into the Vanport flood dis- 
aster in which more than 18,000 


Memorial Day weekend and.a still 
astinnchiel number lost their lives. 

The call for a probe, issued by 
lithe State Grange and the Oregon 
Wallace for President Committee, 
was quickly seconded by the Ore- 


gon CIO Council and the Portland 
longshoremen’s local. 


Blame for the disaster was laid 
at the door of the U.S. Army en- 
gineers by Grange Master Morton 
Tompkins. “It is our understand- 
ing that the Army engineers were 
in complete charge of the dikes,” 
he said. “It is our contention they 
| knew or should have known of. the 
imminent danger. If the Army en- 
gineers were not aware Of the in- 
adequacy of the dikes, they were 
unfit to hold their jobs.” 
Tompkins and Thomas G. Moore, 
state director of the Wallace for 
President Committee, both said the 
Vanport tragedy pointed up the 
need for a Columbia Valley Au- 
: thority. 

“The private power companies 
reaped their dividends in the Van- 
port disaster,’ Moore said. “The 
power trusts for years have sabo- 
taged the people’s fight for river 
authorities of the Tennessee Valley 
type with their accompanying ben- 
efits, which include flood control.” 

Moore charged local public of- 
ficials with “forcing government 
war housing projects into submar- 
| ginal slough lands that are neither 
i safe nor fit for human habitation.” 

Longshoremen’s Local 8, six of 
whose 12 members resident at Van- 
port have not been accounted for, 
demanded a complete flood control 
program for the Northwest and re- 
|imbursement by the federal gov- 
| ernment for all losses suffered rby 
| flood victims. 

Both the state CIO and the Port- 
land Central Labor Council have 
set up emergency relief commit- 
itees to aid their members whose 
homes were swept away by the 
rampaging Columbia River. 

CLC Chairman Phil Brady re- 
ported his organization had ob- 
tained a pass and patroled the 
flooded area in a boat, hoping to 
salvage household goods for mem- 
bers who lived in second-floor 
apartments. But, he said, the hous- 
ing units they were looking for 
had “utterly disappeared.” 

Brady said no information as to 
dead or missing persons could be 
obtained from the authorities and 
the county coroner’s office denied 
June 4 that any bodies had been 
received. From the Red Cross, 
however, it was learned that less 
than half of the 5,000-odd families 
known to have been living in Van- 
port on that fatal Sunday have 
been accounted for. 

While the Army engineers and 
the Portland Housing Authority 
wrangled in the press as to which 
was to blame for the notice—now 
known as the death notice—saying 
the dikes were safe and issued to 
residents only a few hours before 
the flood struck, living members of 
the Vanport Tenants League set 
up a citizens’ committee to get the 
facts and raise the curtain of si- 
lence officialdom has placed around 
the fatalities, cashalties and causes 
of the disaster. 


t 


German Refuses 


To Leave Job 


Berlin — Hermann Reusch, for- 
mer Nazi steel cartel chief appoint- 
ed to a high post by U. S. and 
British occupation authorities who 
later promised to remove him un- 
der threat of a strike of 150,000 
metal workers, now refuses to quit 
his job. Reusch said May 3 that he 
would “naturally remain” on the 
Anglo-American zone Steel Produc- 
tion Committee until definitely 
fired. This is interpréted to mean | 


Named as heroes in a dozen dis- 
aster reports were members of 
IAF Local 43, headed by young 
Fire Capt. Terry Schrunk, whose 
emergency patrol organized by 
the union had 30 boats in the 
water within seconds after the 
Columbia river broke through the 
dikes, sending a solid wall of 
water 25 feet high crashing on the 
town. 


Members of the Vanport local 
had warned inhabitants of the 
town to get out just before the 
dike broke, but were reportedly 
silenced by the sheriff's office. 
Action of the union was in sharp 
contrast to Housing Authority 
heads, who only a few hours be- 
fore flood waters inundated the 
city issued a leaflet telling the 
people: “The dikes will hold. The 
pumps are adequate. You will have 
plenty of warning.” 


“We were caught like rats in 
a trap,” flood victim after victim 
said. The scene on ‘the Kenton 
ramp, overlooking. what had once 
been a city of 18,500 people, was 
indescribable at 6 p.m., May 30, 
as frantic fathers coming off the 
day shift from Portland mills 
sought to get past the police cor- 
don to search for wives and chil- 
dren missing in the flood. 


Members of Local 757,’ Amalga- 
mated Assn. of Street & Electric 
Railway Employes (AFL) risked 
their lives to bring out bus loads 
of refugees. Typical was the work 
of dispatcher Pete Guerra, who 
took out the last bus ahead.of a 
pursuing wall of water, which 
erumpled 2-story houses like 
match sticks and engulfed in its 
murky depths automobiles and 
fleeing human beings jamming the 
two highway exits from Vanport. 


A third union, which played a 
heroic role in the disaster was 
Local 8, Intl. Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union, whose 
members carried 120,000 bags of 
sand to the north Portland dikes 
in answer to a radio appeal from 
ILWU officials. 

Only a few hours before the 
dikes. gave way, Harry J. Jeager, 
Housing Authority official, made 
a complete tour of the city’s de- 
fense, investigating reports from 
alarmed residents that water boils 
were undermining the levee. “We 
found nothing but normal seep 
age,” he told reporters. From 
that time on until zero hour 
struck, residents were repeatedly 
told not to evacuate. 

A Memorial Day requiem was 
held for the uncounted hundreds 
believed to have lost their lives 
in the worst disaster the north- 
west has ever known. The living, 
white and black former .war 
workers and ex-GI students of 
Vanport College, whose hope for 
the future like their school books 
lie buried forever in the Vanport 
mud, found themselves Jimcrowed 
into separate emergency shelters 
by safe and dry late-comers. 

Even in the shelters it was the 
people, not the authorities or the 
Red Cross, who first took over, 
with volunteers registering the 
homeless, making coffee and 
spreading blankets on the conr 
crete schoo] floor. 

Although 60,000 people were 
made homeless by the raging Col- 
umbia river and its tributaries, it 
was the Vanport disaster which 
was branded as the least unavoid- 
able by hundreds of flood vic- 
tims interviewed. “They promised — 
us ample warning,” the victims 
said. “There was no warning. 
They said we would have time to 
get out with all our possessions. 
We lost everything.” 

At the Portland Meadows race- 
track, adjacent to Vanport, 700 
prize horses were exacuated and 
racing center  facilities—consid- 
ered too hazardous for prize stock 
—were offered as emergency shel- 
ters for human flood victims. 


The Meat Strike 


The “solution” of the strike in — 
the meat packing industry offers a — 
classic example of how employers | 
can use the courts and injune- 
tions to force their arbitrary posi- 
tion on the workers in their plants. 
It shows that the Taft-Hartley act 
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Let Us Face Realities 

What our recent primary demonstrated was that half 
of the registered voters in California are not sufficiently 
interested in who are to make the laws of our state and 
nation to even use their ballot to help determine who 
are to be chosen to do the job for the next two-years. 

A number of recent and thorough checkups have 
established the almost unbelieveable fact that nearly 
half and sometimes more than half of those members 
of unions who are entitled to vote simply disfranchise 
themselves by not getting registered in time to be qual- 
ified to vote when election day rolls around. 

All this is found to be so in the face of a recent world 
war whose aim it was to completely destroy not only 
all labor unions but democracy itself. In Europe, where 
that war raged the fiercest, trade unionists refused to 
believe they were in any danger until they were out- 
lawed and it was too late to safeguard anything. 

Are the common: people of the United States going 
to make the same mistake they made in Europe by sleep- 
ing politically till all their established rights and hard- 
won liberties are lost? This is the grim reality that 
confronts us in the election of next November. We had 
better face that reality now while we still can do some- 
thing about it. Get prepared to vote right when the 
November election is held. 


Different World Today 


What was going on 50) years ago today and what is 
now taking place are so different that little or no pur- 
‘pose is served by attempting to use one as a guide for 
the other. This does not mean that we should discard 
the heritage of the past or that we should disregard 
the many valuable lessons and precepts supplied by 
former generations. But it does mean that in dealing 
with the problems of today we should take into account 


the forces and interests that stand in our way in our |. 
r * ing what he 


day and age rather than try to. formulate plans for our 
future based on conditions that no longer exist. 

During the past half century enormous aggregations | 
of wealth have been concentrated in the hands of a’ 
comparatively few individuals. 
degree the greater percentage of human beings, who; 
inhabit this and other lands, must look to others for a 
job in order to earn a livelihood. At no. previous time 
in our history have so many people been working for 
large corporations. What also is true is that the average 
worker, bargaining for himself alone, is helpless in 
dealing with this new type of employer. 

Organizations of labor, therefore, have become an 
absolute necessity of this day and age. To talk of crush- 
ing labor unions is like planning to halt the wheels of 
progress. Labor must organize and act together or 
sink back into slavery. 


Why Not Help Americans? 


During the nearly two years that have elapsed since 
the present Congress was placed in charge of our gov- 
ernment there has been an enormous amount of talk 
about helping the starving of other lands and of putting 
certain of the war-ravaged countries back on their feet 
again. But very little attention has been given to help- 
ing the people of the United States back on their feet 
again after the tremendous effort our people put forth 
to help win the late world war. 

Here we are in a land of plenty, if we could be per- 
mitted to have peace long enough to enjoy it. But in- 
stead of pursuing the paths of peace and providing for 
the needs of the people who inhabit this country, our 
present lawmakers seem bent on keeping oug country 
on a war basis. With an income of over 40 billion 
dollars a year, our national debt has been, increased 
instead of reduced. 

Instead of making it easier for Americans to live, 
profiteers are permitted and encouraged to. gouge all 
our people by steadily increasing prices everywhere. 
While Congress and our present government at Wash- 
ington are going way out of their way to prevent wage 

increases, practically nothing i is being done to stop. price 
increases. Is it not high time we elected a Congress 
whose members will think more about helping our own 
people and less about starting another World war. 


Workers will need much stronger unions than they 
thave today in order to resist successfully attacks being 
planned against organized |abor. | 

ee eS 


Those who demand the union label on everything 
_ they buy are helping * to make- the union mowement 
_ stronger. 
Union-earned money spent for union made goods 
ewill increase the demand for more union workers ‘to 


pply these goods. 
While you, still have the right to ore Sikes Pass, up 


‘out of the sign ‘Laddies’. 


To an ever-increasing! 


GRIWN or 
GROAN 


At dusk, Eph. came. in. from the. 


field to find his friend, Erasmus, 
‘waiting for him, 


“Gully, but I sho am. tired,” Eph, 


complained. 

“Whut you-all been a-doin’?” 
asked Erasmus. 

“Well, you see,” explained Eph, 
“Paw’s been a-settin’ 
posts, and’ I’m just five feet tall. 
So I bee a-layn’ down an’ a-get- 
tin’ up. an’ a-layin’ down and a- 
gettin’ up all around his ‘ten-acre 
field, so’s he could measure them 


posts ten feet apart!” 
: * * * 


“J haven’t seen you at church 
lately, William,” said the preacher. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“My daughter’s learning to play 
the harp,” replied William. 

“But what’s that got to do with 
it?” 

“Well, ’m not so keen on going 


to Heaven as I was!” 
* 5 * 


Typographical error in reverse: 
Recently we mentioned the sten- 
ographer’s demand for a “cost of 
loving” increase in salary. Our 
printer corrected it to a prosaic 
“cost of living.’ It happens every 
Once in a while. Why it does I 
don’t know. Perhaps just the 
proofreader’s inherent aversion to 
errors. Proof readers never have 
large families. 

It’s discouraging. Once we wrote 
a touching ode containing the pas- 
sage, “Dew drops on freshly blown 
roses.” The last word came out 
“noses.” And who can get senti- 
mental over a verse like that? 

Such errors are no laughing 
matter, At one of our social. gath- 
erings where Bill Smock enter- 
tained with his bagpipes, we saw 
him emerge hastily from a rest 
room with one hand covering a 
bruised eye. He explained: “Some 
dumb. printer left one of the ‘Ds’ 


999 


* * * 


The wives of a couple of our 
business agents were discussing 
their husbands’ jobs—the long eve- 
ning hours at meetings—their own 
role as “meeting widows, during 
these lonesome hours—and. possible 
means of correcting the evil. 

One of them suggested calling a 
meeting of all the wives and going 
out on strike, but gave up the 
idea when informed that business 
agents have access to files contain- 


out fence. 


~ Murder By River Greed 


By RICHARD SASULY, Federated Press Feature Writer 


Scores—maybe hundreds—of innocent people in 
Oregon were killed a short time ago by the Colum- 
bia River and organized greed. 

The river’s part in the murders is easy to see. 
Politically, the U.S. is old—among republics. As a 
place to live it is still very new. 

We’ still have not struck a balance between men 
and the land they live on. Thi§ is a co-:ntry of big 
rivers, rivers which cut loose- with terrible power in 
flood time. Everything men. have done on this con- 
tinent, from stripping the forests to plowing the 
grasslands, has made the floods worse. 

The. part played by greed is something else. This 

part is at least well enough covered up so that we 
keep in Congress men who serve the interests of 
greed by preventing real flood control. 
: Each year some part of the U. S. is devastated by 
a swollen river. Last spring the floods struck through- 
out the Missouri river Valley. On June 22 a flash 
flood killed 11 people near Cambridge, Neb. A week 
later, in Des Moines, 1000 people were left homeless 
by rising water. 

On July 7, 1947, President Truman ordered a flood 
control program drawn up. In a press conference 
July 10 he backed creation of a Missouri Valley 
Authority. Yet, within a few months, everythi 
was back to normal and the congressional snipers 
were ready to cut the heart out of flood control 
programs. 

This year the story is the same. The Columbia 
river floods will undoubtedly be followed by the 
usual lip service to flood control. However; in a re- 
port which must have been in preparation even as 
the flood. waters were rising, Interior Secretary Krug 
told the Senate appropriations committee this June 1 
that his department’s budget had been crippled by 
cuts. 

Plowing through the 28 pages of Krug’s statement 
you find that in almost every case the cuts were 
made at points where government programs seemed 
to be a threat to the profits of private power 
monopoly. 


For example, the budget cutters so rigged the 
Interior appropriation that two men would have to 
be fired. Not at all by chance, these two men were 
officials of the Bureau of Reclamation who had pub- 
licly supported the 160-acre law in California. 


As things stand now, the new farm lands opened 
up by the Central Valley Project in California will 
have to be parcelled out democratically, 160 acres 
at a time. The power companies and rich land in- 
terests want the 160-acre limitation junked. Through 
their friends in Congress they can fire government 
officials who oppose them. 


The key fact is that flood control and public power 
go hand in hand. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has shown that a whole area can be freed of flood 
disaster. 


Under the TVA plan, a whole river system from 
mouth to headwaters is harnessed. A series of dams 
and basins keep the waters from ever getting out 
of control. And, in the process, a huge source of 
electric power is developed. 


No one can object to flood control as sueh. It 
would be political suicide to favor openly destruc- 
tion of 100,000 Oregon homes by muddy waters. 
What the monopolists and their friends object to 
is the TVA way of handling floods, because of the 
cheap hydro-electric power it makes possible. Unfor- 
tunately, the TVA way is the only practical one. 

The TVA system would have fit the Columbia 
valley perfectly. In an earlier Congress Sen. Hugh 
Mitchell and Rep. Henry Jackson introduced a bill 
to set up a Columbia Valley Authority. 

The CVA would nearly triple the amount of irri- 
gated land for farmers in the Northwest. It would 
cure the present power shortage in Oregon and 
Washington. It would prevent destruction of towns 
like Vanport, Ore. But—there is no CVA. It was 
killed by the power lobby. Let the people of-the 
Pacific Northwest learn who it is that turns rivers 
loose upon their homes. 


1948 Wage Model 


The General Motors wage pattern: will confront 
the labor movement with many serious problems if 
it becomes a general formula for the major indus- 
tries, Workers and their unions would then find 
themselves tied to the movements of the consumer 
priceeindex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, an 
index which does not measure changes in living 
costs but is an inadequate indicator of retail prices. 

The major objective of the labor movement has 
been the improvement of the living standards of 
workers. Merely to keep wages:in line with prices, 
and even that cannot be achieved by tying wage rates 
to the BLS consumer price index, means accepting 
a frozen standard of living, no matter how far be- 
low a level of health and decency it may be. 

To begin with, GM could have paid a wage in- 


ing the names and addresses of all} crease of 45 cents an hour and made profits-about 


known  strikebreakers. 
* * ES 


Ejleven-ye d Jimmy (explain- 


“*You’ is g pronoun.” 


i His little a “Oh, yeah? Well, 
d 


you is a dope, be worse,” 


learned in school) :' 


as large as in record-breaking 1947. But the cor- 


‘ poration granted an increase of only 11 cents. an 


hour, less than one-fourth of what it could have paid. 

Of this 11 cents, 8 cents was for a cost-of-living 
adjustment and 3 cents for increased productive 
efficiency. The 8 cents theoretically restores the 
‘price-wage ratio of 1940. It does not take into 


‘| account the steep increase in taxes paid by workers 


Foreman: wl ie then, hurry 
up! ys 
Worker: “All right, boss. 
Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 
Foreman: “Maybe not. But Ef 


wasn’t foreman. on that job.” 


But 


* * Bo 

Visitor: “How did your horse 
happen to win the race?” 

Jockey: “Well, I just kept whis- 
pering in his ear, ‘Roses are red, 
violets are blue—horses that lose 
are made into glue.’” 

* % * 

Now the. wedding bells have rung 
And they walk the selfsame street. 
When she stumbles on the side- 

walk, 
He just yells: “ Pick up yer feet!” 
* * * 


“I admit the walls are thin, but 
think of the interesting conversa- 
tions you'll be able to listen in 
on.” 

* * * 

Half the people don’t know how 
the other half.lives, and they don’t 
give a damn, 

ae * * 

The census taker asked a hearty 
mountainer how manv children. he 
had. ‘“Four;’ was the firm an< 
swer, “and, by cricky, that’s all 
I’m going to nave, too.” 

“Why so emphatic?” asked the 
census taker. 

“I ain’t forgetting’ what I read 
in the almanac,” replied the moun- 
taineer. “It said there that every 


fifth, child. born -is a Chinaman.” 
* * - 


Adult: A person who. has.stopped 
srowing at both ends and is now 
growing only in .the middle. 

* * 8 


Feacher: “Jimmy, what is a 
dime ?” 

Jimmy: “A dollar with all the 
taxes taken out.” 

* * # ; 

Husband: “Fve got to get rid of 
my chauffeur ... he’s nearly killed 
me four fimes.” 

Wife: “Oh, give him another 
chance.” 

2 * & 

“I had an odd dream fast night, 
my dear.” Mr. Harris remarked at 
the breakfast table. “E thought I 
saw another man running ‘off wi 
you.” 

“Really?” rejoined Mrs. a “And 
what did you say to -him?” 

‘Mr. H. set down his coffee cup, 
pushed -baek his chair, ‘and with a 
wary eye measured the’ distance to 
the back door: 

a asked him what he was run- 
ning for, p replied Mr. il 


Fun, is like Minidineitne okigr 
you get, the oy Fd it en 


bist exes fit 
tom ib nh he AE tes. 


ce, 
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and the actual rise in the cost of living in the past 
eight years. 

Moreover, only 3 cents of the 8 cents is a fixed in- 
crease. The corporation can cut wages by 5) cents if 
the BLS consumer price index falls about 6 points 
in the next year. So the increase that the workers 
can count on during the coming year is 6 cents out 
of the total of 11 cents. Of course, if the index rises, 
wages will be increased 1 cent an hour for each rise 
of 1.14 points in the BLS. index. 

Since the BLS index does not measure the full 
change in living costs, GM workers could have a 
higher cost of living without seeing it reflected in 
the index, For example, if a worker is forced to 
move to a renovated decontrolled apartment and 
has to pay a 75 per cent rent increase, that rise in 


his living costs would not be recorded by the BLS 
index. If his kids wear out shoes more quickly be- 
cause they are poorly made, his extra expenditure 
would not show up in the BLS index. 

Moreover, the BLS index can do funny things 
when the administration wants to prove that living 
costs are going down or are being stabilized. Last 
February and March the index went down, although 
housewives found no real change in the prices they 
paid at the grocer, the butcher shop or the depart- 
ment store. 

If the index becomes a barometer for wage rates, 
it can be expected that the BLS index will be Taft- 
Hartleyized at the expense of the workers. 

But more important than the inadequacies of the 
BLS index is the failure in the GM wage formula 
to provide for higher living standards that can be 
paid for out of the exorbitant profits of the corpora- 
tion and the ever-rising productivity of the workers. 

The GM workers were granted a raise of 3 cents 
for all the increase in their productivity since 1940. 
It is a safe bet that productivity has increased more 
than 25 per cent since then. This alone would have 
justified a wage increase of about 38 cents. 

In 1949 the GM workers are to get another in- 
crease of 3 cents an hour for an anticipated rise in 
productivity of 2 per cent. The actual increase will 
probably be 3 to 5 per cent. This increase figured 
on the new wage base and not the old one would 
have meant a raise of about 5 cents to 8 cents. 

Tying wages to price and productivity formulas 
puts workers at a serious disadvantage. The need to 
raise their living standards is pigeon-holed, the exor- 
bitant profits of the corporations are not taken into 
account, and the workers at best must be satisfied 
with peanuts as far as wage increases are concerned. 

In a period of depression, when the maintenance 
of basic wage rates. is essential to the welfare of 
workers and to the life of their unions, these price 
and productivity formulas can become the most 
effective wage-cutting devices. 


World Hunger Dangerous 


HOMER AYRES, Federated Press Feature Writer 


Since the foreign policy of the State Department 
is finally drawing overdue criticism from the Ameri- 
can people, I would like to make the suggestion that 
more meat, bread and other vittles be added to the 
picture. For very little of the diplomatic baloney 
tubed up by the striped-pants boys contains any. 

This must be due to the fact that the people in 
high places never associate with Old Mother Hub- 
bard, being able to take good eating as a matter of 
course. Fhe problem with them is one of choosing 
between lobster and filet mignon. (To farmers the 
latter is nothing but “beefsteak with the bone out.”) 

This condition of being ever well-fed apparently 
renders. government officials and diplomats unable 
to understand the language of the world’s hungry 
peoples. They never have to scrunge around to get 
enough food to alleviate those squirrelly gnawing 
pains that develop in hungry men’s gizzards. Hence 
they seldom. connect their bankers’ foreign policy 
with emfty bellies. 

It is hard for people whose cellars are crammed 
with spuds, whose smoke-houses are hung. with hams 
and bacon,’to grasp the jdea that hungry men need 

more than the.Chamber of Commerce style frills of 
freedom—that their first demand is for food and 
guarantees against future hunger. And if they next 
demand some real. democracy, why surely no Ameri- 
can can say them nay. 

I would like to quote one far-from-radical gentle- 
man—Sir, John Boyd Orr, former director-general 
of the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation—who recently said that “world hunger is a 
far greater danger to civilization and mankind than 
the atom bomb could ever be.” 

Regardless of this wise observation, the leaders 
»swho profess to represent us in government and the 
US are far more concerned with sending out heavy, 
‘death-dealing hardware topped. off with large ship- 
ments of commodities, the domestic market for 
which has been exhausted, than they are with food. 

I can visualize a manufacturer of plastic dogs and 
horses who can’t sell them at home. shanging around 


Washington attempting to latch onto the Marshall 
plan. Unfortunately, this is not a _ far-fatched 
example. , 

“The third postwar year js one of continued food 
shortages,” declared the UN Food and Agricultural 
Council April 5. Orr pointed out that the “number 
of people in Europe and Asia who will die from 
direct or indirect effects of food shortages in the 
next 12 months will be greater than the number 
killed in any year of the war.” 

But we are sending less food from here and will 
be producing and eating less at home. The April 
issue of Country Gentleman warns that the present 
calculations in Washington are “for the export of 
only a little more than one half as much grain from 
the 1948 crop as from the 1947 harvest.” — 

The “eat less” program of the Tafts and Hoovers 
and the rest of the political medicine mixers is 
actually being put into effect all over. The Agri- 
culture Dept. reports that the American people will 
be eating less food in 1948 than a year ago—9 per 
cent less beef, 9 per cent less veal, 17 per cent less 


turkey, 2 per cent less chicken, 3 per cent less milk | 


and 2 per cent to 5 per cent less fresh. fruit. One sad 
result of this “eat less” program is that hundreds 


of thousands of farmers will soon be getting it in 


the neck because there is no adequate long-range 
farm program on the books to protect them from a 
serious farm commodity market slump. The small 
farmers .are especially vulnerable. Even the big 
business magazines callously Dont out that a farm 
problem is ‘‘coming up soon.” 

But why should. we even think about eating less, 


‘why not eat more? Let’s produce more so we can 


eat. more, Food alone, of course, will not~ solve 
Europe’s long-range problems. But the brain works 
better if the stomach is not clamoring for priority | 
treatment. And food makes more friends among |, 
hungry people than guns—especially when it is the 
devastation wrought by: guns which makes them 
hungry. They know that satisfied minds come from } 
satisfied stomachs. 


| Work Union - Buy Union 
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By JO LYNNE 


It’s thrifty to be in the soup 
these days—if you’re a meat bone. 

The bone in a cut of meat costs 
as much as the lean and the fat. 
Some butchers even make a prac- 
tice of tying the bones removed 
from a rolled roast to the meat 
and showing you graphically on 
the scale how much you are pay- 
ing for them. 

So the wise housewife will use 
all the bones she get for stock. 


Sometimes it will be more con- 
venient to use the bone raw, com- 
bining with shin beef if you like; 
sometimes you will use bones left 
from roasts, steaks, chops or fowl. 
For bones give soup flavor, cal- 
cium and protein, especially gel- 
atin. 

First of all, crack large bones 
before you put them into the soup 
pot so that the liquid may reach 
all parts more easily. Let stand 
for a while to draw the juices, 
then heat to the boiling point and 
let simmer. If tomato is added, 
the acid will help dissolve calcium 
from the bones, 


After the bones have simmered 
for a number of hours (a pressure 
cooker can cut cooking time down 
to an hour or so and get every 
bit of value from the bones), add 
the vegetable trimmings—the cel- 
ery leaves and outer’ stalks, the 
parsley, carrots and onions, the 
salt, pepper and other seasonings. 
These don’t need the long cooking 
and give best flavor and nutritive 
value if saved until the last half 
hour. It’s also a good idea to save 
the vegetable liquor from fresh or 
canned vegetables to add to soup 
stock. 


If you use meat as well as bone 
to make soup stock, brown the 
meat to get a rich dark coloring 
beforé you start the simmering 
process. Some flavor is lost that 
way, however. Kitchen sauce will 
supply the added color without de- 
tracting from the food value. You 
can also add some herbs, less of 
dried than of the fresh, in a little 
bag or tea caddy. 

The scum that rises to the top 
contains albumin and should not 
be skimmed off unless you are try- 
ing to make a clear bouillon. 
USES FOR STOCK 

With a good soup stock in your 
refrigerator you can do a lot of 
things in the way of a first course. 
Serve the st i plain as a con- 
somme with ck, barley or maca- 
roni. Add ytertaliee for a nutri- 
tious soup. Cook diced potatoes in 
the stock and add cream sauce 
made with margarine and flour for 
cream of potato soup. A small can 
of condensed soup, diluted by two 
cans of stock instead of the one 
can of water called for, will make 
four portions of hearty soup in- 
stead of the usual two or three. 

Minestrone made with stock can 
be a meal in itself. Put in a large 
pot a quarter pound of salt perk, 
onion and parsley and cook five 
minutes. Add two quarts of boil- 
ing stock and cook slowly for 15 
more minutes. Then add diced car- 
rots, celery, peas, lima beans, pota- 
toes and cabbage and simmer until 
the vegetables are nearly tender. 
Add about a cup of uncooked mac- 
aroni and boil eight to ten minutes 
more. Add two tablespoons of 
grated cheese, season to. taste with 
salt and pepper and serve at once 
with garlic bread. This is made by 
warming an Italian loaf gashed at 
two-inch intervals and spread with 
margarine and garlic. Wrap in 
waxed paper and warm in oven. 


Most people feel that the ap- 
pearance of the strawberry on 


the vine or in pint basket is the 


signal for a private strawberry | 
festival. 

Anything so good deserves and 
needs special treatment. Pick 
your strawberries ripe or buy 
them that way. If the berries are 
only half ripe, let them stand on 
a sunny shelf until they have 
reached perfection. You not only 
get the. best possible taste but the 
most good, The strawberry is 
packed full of ascorbic acid and a 
generous serving of ripe berries 
will give you as much of the pre- 
cious vitamin as a tall glass of 
orange juice. The better the flav- 
or the more vitamin C. 

Once you have the perfect ber- 
ry, the trick is to handle carefully 
and eat as soon as possible. 

Floating and lifting is the secret 
of washing the berries. Fill a 
large bowl with very cold water 
and put the berries in, being care- 
ful to throw out moldy or spoiled 
ones. Then as _ the berries float 
turn them gently so that the dirt 
washes off and sinks to the. bot- 
tom of the bowl. Lift the berries 
carefully fto a colander - or 
strainer and drain. 

Berries should be used as soon 
as they are washed. If you have 
.to. keep. them, sort and spread 
them. out on a flat platter or. pan 
‘and cover with waxed paper, 
,tucking it in, on all sides, . 

The first berries er _the season 
should be eaten as is, sugared to 
taste. Then you can start experi- 
gee 


Chicago—The presiderit of strik- 
ing Local 16, Intl. Typographical 
Union (AFL) declared here that 
the union was “not for sale” and 
accused the city’s publishers of 
seeking to have the union bargain 
away “old established conditions” 
for a $9 weekly wage-boost. 

Fifteen hundred’ members of 
the union have been on strike 
against the major dailies sin¢e 
last Nov. 24. Replying to a broad- 
side from the publishers, Local 16 
Pres, John J. Bilch said. 

“The publishers have tried to 
create the impression that if they 
agree to our proposal they would 
be. violating the Taft-Hartley law. 
Such an impression would be en- 
tirely false. In our proposal we 
specifically provide that~ publish- 
ers shall not be bound by any of 
our old established working rules 
which are now in contig with 
the law. 

“As further evidence of our 
good faith, we have indicated our 
acceptance of the proposal that 
differences of interpretation be 
adjudicated by an arbitrator who 
would be selected by the ‘senior 
judge of the U.S. circuit coum of 
appeals. 

“If the publishers themselves 
had as much good faith as we have. 
in these negotiations, the strike 
would soon be over. . . But the pub- 
lishers appear to have appointed 
themselves the chief interpreters 
of the federal law.” 


HINTS ON HEALTH 


“TEETH NEED 

Usually 'a pain any place € a 
sympto mas well as a warning 
that some organ or part of the 
body may need medical attention. 

We naturally assume that when 
we have no pain there is nothing 
wrong, but in the case of teeth, 
No pain is not a guarantee that 
our teeth are in good condition. 

The nerve in a tooth, which 
normally registers pain, can die 
without causing any pain. 

Then, due to the lack of pain, 
the tooth is neglected and is per- 
mitted unknowingly to decay. 

A dead nerve may cause infec- 
tion to enter the jawbone area 
surrounding the root end, This 
infection may become. chronic and 
have questionable effects on other 
parts of the body. 

Sometimes the infection may 
suddenly flare up as an acute 
abscess, and the face may swell. 

On the other hand, if the nerve 
does remain alive, the cavity may 
not be particularly sensitive and 
the patient may not pay any at- 
tention to it. 

In order to be safe, have your 
dentist examine your teeth inside 
by X-ray and outside by instru- 
ments at least once every six 


He can treat tiny cavities just 
beginning to form. 

Keep your teeth in good con- 
dition by prevention is better than 
treatment later—and costs less! 
Well kept teeth are a good asset 
to health. 


Weekly Earnings 
Drop During April 


Washington.—While the gost of 
living continued to rise, weekly 
earnings declined during. April, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

There was almost no change in 
hourly pay rates between ‘March 
and April, the BLS said. However, 
average weekly hours fell slightly 
to almost exactly 40. Steel’ short- 
age was cited as the first reason 
for the decline. 

Another government bureau is- 
sued figures which showed a dif- 
ferent side of the same matter. 
The Federal Reserve Board: a 
for all industrial production 
showed a five-point drop from 192 
to 187 between March and April. 


—— 


barb—all of these go with straw- 
berries. 

Make tea sandwiches of cream 
cheese and strawberries. Pour 
prepared strawberry gelatin over 
a cupful of berries and serve plain 
or with cream. And for a real 
company dessert, try the follow- 
ing. ; ARS 

Strawberry Mousse 

1% tablespoons gelatin’ 

% up cold water ’ 

% cup scalded ‘milk 

% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 cup crushed strawberries 
% pint whipped cream 'y 

dash of salt. 

Soften the gelatin in cold water. 
Add the milk and stir until dis- 
solved. Add sugar, lemon juice 
and strawberries. Set bowl in ice 
water and stir until the mirture 
begins to set. 

Then beat the gelatin until it 
becomes fluffy and slowly’ fold in 
the cream. Chill in ‘the refriger- 
ator in a mold until firm. ‘Purn 
out of mold and add a Sauce of 
crushed sweetened strawberties. - 

Easy Strawberry Icing 

Mash ‘berries and atid : h 
powdered sugar to make a paste. 
Spread on cake or cupcakes’ and 
let harden. If a pinker’ colo? ts 
desired, add a drop: or two of! veg- 


etable coloring. 


: esta. <s 


The average ong, nate 


~PEP'S 
Catering Ice Cream | 


(Overloaded with Cream)” * 
Served at Our Fountains 
Machine packed to take home 
QUARTS 50c PINTS 30c 


Pep Creamery 


Santa Cruz Salinas 


Watsonville Monterey 


{Telephone 3710 


HICKS LUMBER COMPANY 


East Market and Merced 


RUBEN REITZ 


PHONE 6443 


Tasty Food Store 


Where “Smiling Service” 
Welcomes you and a parking 
space awaits you— 
South Main & John—Salinas 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware © Sporting Goods @ China, & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @. Westinghouse Appliances 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO., Inc., 


Wholesale Butchers 
P.O. Box 47 


Telephone 4854 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST i 


TELEPHONE 6201 


Res. Phone 3263} 


Salinas, Calif. 


Salinas, Calif. 


CARL A. ae 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
CALENDARS: BOOK MATCHES 
GREETING CARDS @ GIFT ITEMS 


522 RIKER SPREET SALINAS PHONE 2-0542 


PATRONIZE UNION SERVICES 
AMERICAN MEAT MARKET 


Groceries - Meats - Poultry - Frpits 
Phone 6767 


40 East Market S#. 


138 Main Street 


Salinas 


DRY GOODS! 


Men's, Women’ s ‘and Children’ s Ready-to-Wear 


‘Salinas Phone 3857 


PIA’ S BI-RITE 


Serving You Sirice 1919 - Hugo Pia 
THE FINEST IN GROCERIES AND LIQUORS 

' Free: Delivery Service 
127 MAIN ST. ; areca 


Fred Pia 


une ‘tee 3461 


AMERICAN JANITOR AND WINDOW SERVICE 


JANITOR SU PPLIES * 


: Electric Floor Machines - Towels - Tissues - Deodorants EP neo 
Waxes - Sweeping Compound - Mops Soaps 


237. Central Avenue 


371 Mai Renae Phone 3985 
Salinas, Calif. 


OLD ae 


COMPLETE LUNCHES from 75c 
DINNERS from $1.00 


JOHN & PAJARO SALINAS PHONE ats 
IF CHIROPRACTIC 


were as insignificant as some men wotld have you 
believe, then there wouldn’t be any chiropractors 
here today — after more than 50. years, successful 
application, of its accurate’ healing Principtes. If 
on, the other hand, chiropractic ‘were a “cure-all” 
then’ all other professions i in. the healing ; arts yguid 
& have to close shop. 


Reasonable chiropractic has won its place i in the 


un, an regardless of any prejudiced idea you may 


have, it will pay ‘you to have a talk with 


DR. W. A. MARSH, Chiropractor 


549 E. Alisal Salinas Phone 5919 


LET HIM or YOu 


The Pattern 
For Fascism 


~ By STETSON KENNEDY 
For the second time since the 
war, the Ku Klux Klan has sched- 
uled a mass demonstration atop 
Stone Mountain near Atlanta, Ga., 


the appointed night being July 23: 
The first time was on May 9, 

\| 1946. Then the 300-yard fiery cross 

which the Kluxers touched off 

|| fizzled in a big way: Grand Dragon 

‘'|Sam Green had boasted he would 
run 500 new members through the 
mill but less than 300 showed up. 
He had boasted he would have 

| 5,000 robed Klansmen on the moun- 
tain but there were less than 3,000, 
and half of them were without 
sheets. 

Two years have passed since 
then, during. which time the KKK 
has made slow but steady progress 
—if Klan growth can be described 
in those terms—gaining a toe-hojd 
in a couple of dozen states. 

This time the Dragon is offering 
a cut-rate initiation fee—$5_ in- 
stead of &10—for a limited time 
only, in the hope of getting 1,000 
new suKkKKers for the occasion. 
This time he is looking for a turn- 
out of 25,000 Klansmen instead of 
5,000. 

My guess is that he will get 
something like the thousand new 
members (partly because he’s been 
saving them up for many moons), 
and he may get as many as 10,000 
old’timers on the mountain. 

So what? So look out! 

Some folk may wonder why— 
with the whole world going to hell 
in a handbasket—I keep harping 
on the inferna] Klan. 

What with the Taft-Hartley Act, 
union-busting, witch-hunting, prof- 
iteering, war-mongering, race-bait- 
ing, U. N.-torpedoing, and thought- 
control, it seems to me we're way 
down tmat road toward fascism, 
Just f’r instance, what happens 
nowadays when a union asks for a 
wage increase to partly offset-the 
sky-high cost of living? It may get 
a wage cut instead! 

What’s that got to do with the 
KKK? Well, in my considered 
opinion, the KKK will set the pat- 
tern for storm-trooper fascism in 
America. So far it has been lurk- 
ing in the shadows, waiting for 
The Call. 

When will that call come? Per- 
haps when the courts overrule the 
T-H Act, the union-busters will 
call. ... Perhaps when the south- 
ern revolters walk out of the Domo 
convention, they will turn to the 
KKK (it won’t be the GOP). 
Perhaps when the unions get to- 
gether to clean up Kongress, the 
fat cats of Wall Street will sum- 
mon the KKK.... 

It’s going to be a hot summer, 
what with GOP, Demo, southern 
revolt and Ku Klux Klonvokations. 
Take your pick—and don’t say I 
didn’t warn you! 
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SEARLE ELECTRIC CO. 


Guaranteed Repairs’ 
en all makes of Radios, 
Appliances - Refrigerators 
PHILCO RCA @ GE 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Complete Selection of 
Phonograph Records 


JOHNSON RADIO. 
& ELECTR 


Service Dept., 207 Salinas St. 
« PHONE 6459 
Sales Rooms. 
‘412 MAIN STREET 
Salinas, Calif. 


Of Satisfied 
Patrons 
Throughout 

Our Surrounding 
Communities 


3pecial herb pre- 


pared for each 
Aiming | 


| lumber contract no doubt, as this 


sae JUONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


With Local 8 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
AND HELPERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 890 
Monterey, County 


Main and John Streets 


ATTENTION ALL MEMBERS 
OF LOCAL 890: aE 

Beginning June 15th we will be 
housed in our new office at 274 
E; Alisal St., Salinas, the phone 
numbers will remain the same. Be 
sure and ‘come into the new offices 
and look them over. 
EVMPORTANT 

The monthly meeting for the 
month of July will not be held on 
Thursday, July ist but will be 
carried- over to Wednesday, July 
7th; at the Carpenters Hall, 422 
North Main Street, Salinas, usual 
time of 8 o’clock. The change be- 
ing necessary because of the ab- 
sence of the officers who will be 
in attendance at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters. The attendance of 
the officers at this meeting is for 
the purpose of planning and laying 
the foundation for the future pro- 
gress of our local Union in this 
area and to have the benefit of the 
knowledge gained from meetings 
in which our international officers 
will be in attendance, whereby all 
Teamsters Unions on the Pacific 
Coast to work in harmony to bring 
about progress and aE for the 
coming year. 

Monterey regular meeting will 

remain the same; next meeting to 
be held on July 8th. We urge all 
members in that afea to be in at- 
tendance., 
. As we are confronted with this 
anti-labor Taft-Hartley bill, the 
labor movement will have to plan 
and work to live under this ob- 
noxious legislation, hence, the 
meeting in Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, commencing June 27th 
through July 3rd, 

Shop Stéwards meeting will be 
held at the Carpenters Hall Thurs- 
day, June 24th, at 8 p.m. You. will 
also be notified by card previous 
to this meeting and we urge you 
to be in attendance as business of 
importance affiecting all jobs will 
be discussed and planned. 

Beginning with the month of 
July dues will be increased to $3.50 
a month plus a 50c assessment for 
the month of July. This assessment | 
was brought about due to the 
lumber strike and various other | 
actions taken in the past two 
months in this area to strengthen 


brothers while they were on the | 
picket lines in regards to finances. 

The dues increase was voted on | 
by our members after reading the} 
change in our by-laws at three | 
monthly meetings and past at the} 
last generai meeting by unanimous 
vote. 

Contracts completed in the past | 
two weeks are as follows: Perma- 
nente granted 12% cents per hour 
across the board for all long line 
and blimp drivers at the Perma- 
nente plant operations, retroactive 
to May ist. 

Meyenberg Milk agreements 
signed with a 10 cents general 
wage increase in all classifications. 

You are all familiar with the 


in the case, where after months 
of negotiations the men were 
forced out on strike when the 
employers best offer was 10 cents 
an hour; after being out on strike 
some six days we were able to 
bring about a settlement of our 
differences and were granted 12% 
cents per hour increase with retro- 
active pay back to May 15th. 

The Furniture and Van contracts 
have been settled with a 70 cents 
an hour increase with retroactive 
pay back for 2 months. 

The master over the road agree- 
ment has also been settled and is | 


B now in effect as follows: 


|null and ‘void. 


Short line is increased and the 
new scale will be $1.51 per hour, 
time and one-half after eight hours. 


The long line scale will be $1.66 
per hour and $4.50. a day subsis- 
tence on long line runs. 


The Associated General Contrac- 
tors agreement has recently been 
negotiated and settled and will af- 
fect all construction jobs in this 
area; the new wage increase is 
1242c per hour in all existing classi- 
fications and goes in effect June 27. 
So. to all members working in the 
construction industry in Monterey 
County if this increase is not put 
into effect on June 27, please notify 
the Union immediately. 


We are at present arranging to 
go into negotiations with Spiegl 
Foods and Dempsey-Hudson .com- 
panies. A special meeting will be 
called after we have had the first 
meeting with the employers. You 
will be notified on the job of the 
date and place. 


Rapid Harvest (Over the Road 
agreement) is now in the process 
of being negotiated. Watch this 
column for further information. 

Negotiations are still going on in 
the Pick-up and Delivery Industry 
covering P.F.L. Gilbarts, Clark 
Bros. and etc. Any reasonable offer 
will be brought back to the mem- 
bers and they also will be notified 
on the job of this meeting. 

Lumber industry for Monterey is 
now in the process of negotiations, 
the members will be kept informed 
as to the progress of these nego- 
tiations, 


Regus and Sons, San Juan is also 
in process of negotiations. 

Your Union has on hand several 
hundreds of copies of’ the reappor- 
tionment bill and initiative, to be 
voted on in the coming November 
election; we urge you to read the 
folder very carefully and also pass 


| it on to your neighbor so they too 


may know what this reapportion- 
ment bill is. This bill very vitally 


| affects your everyday life in re- 


gard to wages, hours and condi- 
tions and it is urgently requested 


| that you know the issues involved 
|in this fight so that we may all 


vote intelligently in November. 
Remember to pay your dues on 
or before the first of each month 


'and not later than the 15th to be 


our Union and to take care of the |; good standing; if you are not in 


good standing your insurance is 
Should anything 


happen to you your «beneficiary 


would not receive your insurance. | 


Your Union is very much inter- 
ested in all its members who have 
their blood types or who would like 
to be blood donors to contact the 
girls in the office of the Union so 


we might have a record of the} 


donors and their blood types, so 
when an emergency arises we may 
contact you immediately. 

We urge all members to attend 
our monthly meetings and take an 
active interest in their Union. Do 
not leave it to the other fellow, 
attend your Union meeting and 
know what is going on. 


Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, says 
the nation is reaching a period of 
stability and high-level prosperity. 

He is not afraid of either infla- 
tion or deflation. 

Which probably makes him the 
first American to have achieved 
Freedom from Fear. e 


“Marriage isn’t much different 
than being single,” says Mrs. Paup. 
“Before I used. to wait up half the 
night for Joe to go; now I wait up 
half the night for him to come 


in.” «<j 


THE MULLER MORTUARY — 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE F UNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


East Alisal at Pajaro 


Phone 3236 


‘Salinas, Calif. 


WE CAN SOLVE 
YOUR WASHING PROBLEM 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Parts 
Sales 


Repairs 


SALINAS VALLEY APPLIANCE CO. 


. 18 Years in Salinas 
| 248 JOHN STREET. 


Washington (LPA)—The Inter- 
American Confederation of Work- 
ers (CIT) has launched a contin- 
ent-wide radio program for the 
workers of South America. CIT, 
formed in Peru last January, is 
represented in. this country by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George Meany of 
the AFL and Bert Jewell of the 
Railway Labor Executives Ass’n. 
as well as AFL’s' Latin American 
representative, Serafine Romualdi. 
The organization was vigorously 
opposed and is continually attacked 
by Fascists and. Communists alike. 

Opening the radio series, CIT 
President. Bernard Ibanez of Chile 
declared, “Our program of action 
includes the fight for planned 
social guarantees to protect the 
working classes thruout their lives, 
when they are sick, when they are 
injured, when they are.‘in need, 
when they are unable to work, and 
when they die, because social gyar- 
antees are newly come to America 
and because in the majority of our 
nations where they already exist, 
they are imperfect and insufficient. 

“Our program includes the com- 
mitment to fight for a technical, 
social and human solution for the 
problem of the land and its ex- 
ploitation. We want the millions of 
rural folk to benefit in our con- 
tinent by civilization and culture, 
and for this reason we propose an 
agrarian reform which will permit 
the farmers to enjoy the benefits 
of technical progress in the culti- 
vation of the land. 

“Finally, we will fight to have 
the workers of America group fo- 


gether for the realization of a just, : 


democratic and permanent peace 
for the peoples of the world. 

“In general terms, these are the 
ideas which will guide the work 
of the Confederation Inter-Ameri- 
cana de Trabajadores in its fight 
for social justice, social progress 
and the welfare of the people. On 
explaining them once more to all 
of our friends and companies, we 
invite them to fight with us in the 
realization of these high ideals.” 

The executive board of CIT 
holds its first meeting in San Fran- 
cisco June 12 to map its plans for 
achieving some of the goals of the 
inter-American labor movement. 


Headquarters of the confederation: 


are in Santiago, Chile. 


Two 


states — California andj} 


| 


Rhode Island — provide workmen’s 


compensation for non-occupational 
disability. 
Sa 


* et cai* 
Calder uty 


 OODRIEND'S 


Télephone’ 5506 
Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


Leading Jewelers Since 1919 
“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


For Modern, High Quality 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
APPLIANCES 


“Plumbing & Meoting 


Appliances 


Guaranteed, Quick Repairs 
On All Makes 


PHONE 5574 
652 E. ALISAL STHEET 


KROUGH’S 


THRIFTY DRUGS 


Dial 3951 
633 E. ‘Alisal St. 


¥ eave 


Salinas, Calif. 


© LIQUOR 


© WINES 


Siiververcee 


© BEER 
a 
© VEGETABLES 
@© GROCERIES 


© FRUITS 


. - ' 4 
- FLOWERS of DISTINCTION 
4 x 


Phone 4881 
WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS 
422 Salinas St., Salina 


Easy Credit 
Terms 


Expert Watch 
Repairing — 


_ JEWELER 


260 Main Street 
Salinas, colt 


~ Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Unjon Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 


Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 West San Luis 


At Lincoln Avenue, Salinas 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


231 MAIN ST. PHONE ee: 
VALLEY 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 


Two Stores: 


UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING and 
238 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


Ride in Style and 
Comfort — Call 


Yellow Cab 


SERVICE 


Prompt and Courteous 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


@LIQUORS 
Phone 6369 | 
554 E Market SALINAS 


WE DELIVER 


Harry A. Ekelin 


General Contractor 
and Builder 


Residential 
Commercial | 
and Remodeling 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 7337 


Salinas 


SALINAS 


386 TOWT ST. 
Phone 8719 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


RUPTURED?» 


Dobbs Truss - Bulbless, Beltless, 
Strapless. ; 

or men, women and children. No 
matter what kind of appliance you 
now wear, you owe it to yourself 
to see this major advancement in 
truss design’ and hernia control. 
Free demonstration. Satisfaction 


; guaranteed. 


Single $12.50 Double $17.50 
Exclusive local representative 
DR. J. H. WYNKOOP, D, C. 


LIBERAL TERMS 


308 Main St., Salinas 


TEXHOMA CAB CO 


= EERE aman x TSE SAEL See 


Linoleum — Carpets —Rugs 


DO YOUR HOME A FAVOR... 
Furnish it with the Best, from 


X-Ray Examinations 


PAGE FOUR 


U.S. Personnel Help 
Suppress China Strikes 


Prague. — U. S. personnel are 
participating directly in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s repression of Chinese 
workers, Liu Ning-i, Chinese labor 
delegate to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions executive commit- 
tee meeting in Rome, told this cor- 
respondent when passing through 
here from China. 

“While U.S. intervention in our 
civil war is known,” Liu said, “no- 
body outside the country has heard 
how American soldiers have sup- 
pressed strikes an@® arrested and 
manhandled workers fighting for 
better conditions.” 

Liu read from a report that told 
how “electrical appliances of tor- 
ture” were used by American 
MP’s on five Chinese workers in 
Tsingtao, a U.S. naval base in 
North China. The workers were 
charged with sabotage and third- 
degreed to make them betray their 
organization. One of them died. 

Two workers were arrested and 
killed by American MP’s in Nan- 
king, Chiang Kai-shek’s capital, Liu 
said. Though they, too, were ac- 
cused of sabotage, all they had 
done was to ask for more rice. 

In a third case, American broke 
a strike in a Tientsin dried-egg 
factory which was partially US. 
owned. Twenty MP’s occupied the 
factory and drove off the work- 
ers, wounding one. Nearly 5,000 
cases of American-Chinese conflict 
were reported from Kuomintang 
China last year, Liu said. | 
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Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


Prescriptions 
a Specialty 


' Rodeo Hostess 


Introducing 17-year-old 
Maurine Storm of Salinas, just 
chosen hostess of the California 
Rodeo at Salinas June 17, 18, 
19 and 20. Maurine’s big job 
will be to entertain other high 
school girls from all parts of 
the state who will assemble in 
Salinas June 16 to compete for 
the title of Sweetheart of the 
California Rodeo. 


Newsmen Hit 
Mundi Bill 


New York.—Adding its voice to 
the rising chorus of protest against 
the Mundt Subversive Activities 
Control Bill, the executive board 
of the American Newspaper Guild 
unanimously ‘condemned the meas- 
ure here. The ANG resolution 
states: 

“Speaking for an organization 
which has successfully fought com- 
munism by democratic methods, we 
oppose the bill. It is an hysterical 
measure which would adopt totali- 
tarian methods to combat the 
threat of totalitarianism—an ap- 
proach not only repugnant to de- 


| mocracy, but ineffective.” 


PHARMACY 


398 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


Labor unions would be particu- 
larly endangered by the bill, the 
ANG pointed out. “The Communist 
Party, against which the bill is 
ostensibly directed, would be least 
affected. . The real sufferers 
would be the liberal groups, many 


be whom are now effectively fight- 


ing communism, which could by 


FCONOMY | | the unilateral decision of the at- 


DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 
MONTEREY 


CALIFORNIA’ 


NATURALIZER SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


ROBLEE and ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES 


FOR MEN 
BUSTER BROWN and : 
LITTLE YANKEE 


SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


Reviasre 


Shoes - Bags - Hosierye 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 | 


torney general be found guilty 


|| within the law.” 


Meanwhile Amiericans for Demo- 
cratic Action released a telegram 
from seven national organizations 
expressing opposition to the bill. 

The wire was addressed to 
Chairman Alexander Wiley (R., 
Wis.) of the Judiciary Committee. 
Joining ADA in signing the wire 
were the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the American Veterans 
Committee, 
of Jewish Women, the Friends 
Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, the Women’s Trade Union 
eset and the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Individual signers included Leon 
| Henderson, Walter Reuther, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, A. F. Whitney and 
Harvey Brown. 

All the signatories said they are 
“profoundly. opposed to Commu- 
nism” but are “deeply concerned 
over the broader implications of 
the Mundt bill.” They said the 
bill “violates constitutional privil- 
eges of freedom of expression and 
political . activity.” 


Strikes Spread 


\In French Aircraft 


VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


Paris—Strikes are spreading in 
nationalized French aircraft plants 
against.French government plans 
to liquidate the industry, as it is 
reportedly being pressed to do by 
the U. S. under the Marshall plan. 

Workers are not alone in their 
protest. Many high aircraft indus- 
try officials, headed by Air Indus- 
try Administrator M. Le Picard, 
have resigned their posts in oppo- 
sitidn to the shutdown policy, which 
wauld make French aviation en- 
tirely dependent on supplies from 
the U. S. 


SKOCPOL BROS. 


AUTO SUPPLIES & HARDWARE 


244 ALVARADO STREET 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 


“PACIFIC GROVE 
> FEATURING 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


® LIVING ROO 


M FURNITURE 


@ DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
® BEDROOM FURNITURE 


and APPLIANCES on the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS 


FURNITURE 


STORES ~ 


480 LIGHTHOUSE AVENUE 


the National Council» 


STANDARD OIL MINUTES 
THE PERFECT 


> MACHINE: 


By OLIVER MALLOY 


New York.—When John D. Rock- 
efeller’s oil empire was mushroom- 
ing in the early 1900s-it was called 
the “most perfect money-making 
machine in the world.” Profit fig- 
ures released here June 1 show 
that it’s still a candidate for the 
title in 1948. 

For the first six months of this 
year, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
(just one part of the Rockefelier 
oil-profit pot) will chalk up a $210 
million take, the highest six-month 
net in the company’s history, a 50 
per cent increase over the, $140 
million it made for the same 1947 
period, it was estimated. 

This income was exclusive of re- 
turns. on investments in the 
Arabian - American Oil Company 
(Aramco), which operates in Saudi 
Arabia. Organized in 1936 by 
Standard of California and Texas 
Oil, last year Aramco sold 40 per 
cent of its shares to Standard of 


|New Jersey and Socony Vacuum 


for $102 million and put the right 
to enter the European market in 
the buying corporations’ hands. 

The European Recovery Pro- 
gram calls for the Middle East 
fields to supply 82.1 per cent of 
the continent’s petroleum. With 
substandard wages and low pro- 
duction costs, the profit potential 
looms tremendous. Middle East oil 
can be readied for shipment at 
Persian’ Gulf ports for about 55 
cents a barrel. Prices on the Gulf 
of Mexico ports range from $1.68 
to $2.95 a barrel. Wages in Saudi 
Arabia are as low as 25 cents a 
day. 

On top of the huge slice of Aram- 
co, the Rockefeller-Standard of 
New Jersey interests extend into 
six other oil companies with more 
than $5 billion in assets, controlling 
more than half the industry. The 
five others, Standard of Indiana, 
Standard of California, Atlantic 
Refining, Ohio Oil and Socony- 
Vacuum, were set up after the 
old Standard Oil Company trust 
was “dissolved” by a U.S. Supreme 
Court order in 1911. The court di- 
rected the monopoly to break up its 
holdings into 34 parts. Most are 
nestling in Rockefeller’s grasp to- 
day. 

Standard of New Jersey has also 
pierced such fields as banking, real 
estate, investment, coal, chemical, 
rubber and shipping. Typical of 
the way Standard operates is the 
Ethyl Gasoline ‘Corporation, Owned 
on @ 50-50 batis with General Mo- 


ttors Corporation (duPont dollars), 
tthe Ethyl oy exercises a com- 


plete monopoly*on the production 
of the compound that is the most 
economical anti- knock mixture 
available to refiners. Selling only 
to refiners licensed at its discre- 
tion, the Ethyl Corporation collects 
a royalty on every gallon of gaso- 
line containing the product. 

In the years preceding Pearl 
Harbor—despite the forecast of 
acute U.S. rubber shortages—an 
agreement between Standard and 
the Nazi-controlled trust, I. G. Far- 
ben, kept U.S. production of butyl 
(a synthetic rubber compound) at 
a standstill until September 1940, 
four months after the fall of 
France. 

In “Cartels In Action,” published 
by the 20th Century Fund, the au- 
thors comment: “A cartel agree- 
ment had so tied Standard’s hands 
that itfelt it could not, without 
I. G. Farben’s consent, undertake 
the commercial development, even 
in the U.S., of butyl, a product of 
its own laboratories. In 1938 Stand- 
ard had turnéd over samples of 
butyl and complete information 
about it to the I. G. Farben com- 
bine that nourished the Hitler war 
machine.” 

While building their billion dol- 
lar business, the Rockefellers 
fought labor. Typical was the 
Ludlow massacre outside the Rock- 
efeller-owned Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation on April 20, 1914, 
where 33 children, women and 
striking members of the United 
Mine Workers were killed by 
bomb-throwing police. The union’s 
15-month fight for recognition was 
lost and the strike smashed. Im- 
mediately thereafter old John D. 
Rockefeller hired a publicity man 
who portrayed him as a benevolent 
gentleman who passed out shiny 
new dimes: He also dreamed up 
the company union technique that 
marked Standard’s labor relations 
for years. 

It wasn’t until March 30, 1940, 
that the company unions were 
wiped out by an NLRB order. 


British Tars Shun 
Canadian Strike 


Montreal. — Canadian Seamen 
have received a pledge from the 
British National Seamen’s Union 
that under no circumstances will 
British sailors be permitted to act 
as strikebreakers in Canada. 

The cabled assurance to the 


‘Canadian Seamen’s Union came 
| after owners of two shipping com- 


panies, whose 2,000 employes have 
voted for a strike in mid-April 
requested the Ontario provincial 
government to import non-union 
men. The two companies are the 


| Canadian. Steamship Lines and the 


Sarina & Colonial Steamship Co. 


Bldg. Trades Council 


Minutes of Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Mon- 
terey County, June 3, 1948. 

Meeting called to order by Vice- 
Chairman Evans at 8 p.m. 

Roll call showed 13 delegates 
from 6 local unions present.* 

Minutes of previous meeting 
May 20, read and approved. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

A letter and form from the 
State Dept. of Industrial Relations 
requesting information on Form 
3000; read and filed. A letter and 
form from the Bldg. Trades Dept., 
requesting wage scales and hours 
to be filed with the Davis-Bacon 
Section of the Dept. of Labor; 
read and filed. Minutes of the 
Political and Educational Commit- 
tee of May 14, noted and filed. A 
letter and statement by Richard 
J. Gray of the Bldg. Trades Dept. 
read and filed. A Statement from 
J. N. Shephard acknowledging re- 
ceipt of payment in full from the 
Council. A letter from Consolidated 
Bldg. Trades and General Labor 
‘Cauncil of Vallejo, Calif., asking 
we write: the various Representa- 
tives in Congress about signing pe- 
tition No. 6 concerning the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill, read 
and filed. A letter from Eugene 
Dennis concerning the Mundt Bill, 
now pending in Congress, read and 
filed. A receipt from the State 
Bldg. Trades Council for quarterly 
cards. ; 

Minutes of the Central Labor 
Council noted and filed. A letter 
from the Bldg. and Const. Trades 
Dept. concerning refunds on over- 
payment of Social Security and 
Old Age Taxes, read and filed. 
Minutes of the Santa Clara County 
Bldg. Trades Council noted and 
filed. Two Weekly News Letters 
| noted and filed. A Quarterly Bulle- 
|tin noted. A letter from the Joint 
Committee on Housing of the U. S. 
Congwess and a copy of the “Hous- 
ing In America” read and filed. 
A Letter and Court Ruling from 
the State Bldg. Trades Council 
concerning a ruling made in Neva- 
da, read and filed. A letter from 
|the War Dept. Corp. of Engineers, 
asking we file wage scales with 
their San Francisco office, read 
and filed. 

All bills were read and ordered 
paid. 

BUSINESS AGENT’S REPORT 

Bro. Miller reported on his ac- 
, tivities for the past two weeks. 
REPORT OF UNIONS 

Brickmasons 16: No report. 
Carpenters 1323: No meeting. 

Electricians 1072: No meeting. 

Laborers 690: Good meeting. 
Have negotiated a New Contract 
and have obtained a 12% cent in- 
crease. 
| Lathers 122: No report. 

Painters 272: No report. 
Plasterers 337: No report. 

Plumbers 62: Bro. Long, good 
meeting. Are negotiating New 
Agreement. 

Sheet Metal Workers 304: No 
Meeting. 

Roofers 50: No report. Bro. J. B. 
Murphy was present and after mo- 
tion seated until his Credentials 
arrive. 

COMMITEES: - 

Bro. Isakson reported on the 
jurisdiction plan of the Bldg. 
Trades Dept. The Committee ‘re- 
commended the Council abide by 
the rules of the Bldg. Trades Dept. 
on jufisdiction. That the Council 
handle all disputes in the first in- 
stance and a committee be appoint- 
ed for this purpose. It was moved, 
seconded and carried the Execu- 
tive Board act as the Jurisdiction 
Committee. It was moved, second- 
éd and carried, the motion be 
amended to read: That the affected 
parties could not have a vote on 
the dispute. The amendment 
and motion carried 8 for and 2 
against. 

NEW BUSINESS 
It was moved, seconded and car- 
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This chart shows clearly what every worker knows too well already 
—that today’s prices are far, far higher than in 1939. The new peak 
puts consumer costs 71.9 per cent above ’39. And that means the 1948 


buck is now werth 58 cents in 1989 


pennies, 


RAILROAD WORKERS DROPPING 
TO BOTTOM OF WAGE SCALE 


By JAMES PECK 


Stifling of three railroad brotherhoods’ current wage de- 
mands by the U.S. climaxes a policy of hamstringing unions 


which has changed the status 


of railroad workers from the 


highest to among the lowest paid in industry. 


Twelve years ago, rail workers 
were third in the list of wage 
rates paid to skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, according to Labor 
Research Association. By 1947 they 
had dropped to 25th place. 


Although the railway labor act 
lies at the core of this hamstring- 
ing policy, in the present situation 
the government has gone beyond 
‘the curbs of the act and established 
a policy of compulsory arbitration. 
Under the act, acceptance of the 
recommendations of a Presidential 
fact-finding board is not compul- 
sory, but in seizing the railroads 
the government has in effect forced 
the unions to go along with the 
board’s recommendation of a meag- 
er 15% cents increase, 


Coupled with this action was 
the sweeping anti-strike injunction 
granted by U. S. Judge T. Alan 
Goidsborough, which even surpass- 
ed that granted in 1922 by U. S&S. 
Judge Jdmes Wilkerson at the re- 
|quest of U. S. Attorney - General 
Harry Daugherty. Covering the en- 
| tire U.S. and affecting every officer 
lof the striking union, the 1922 in- 
junction restrained every type of 
| union -activity including disburse- 
iment of funds and telephone con- 
versations. However, that injunc- 
ition ‘failed to halt the strike, 
whereas Goldsborough’s did. 
| PRECEDENT BY WILSON 

The precedent for President Tru- 
man’s seizure was set on April 28, 
1917, when President Wilson took 


| granted him by the 1916 army ap- 
| propriation act. But that seizure 
was not a strikebreaking move like 
the present one. In fact at the 
| time labor favored permanent gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads 
| under the Plumb. Plan, just as the 


ried, we comply with the request 
of the Corps of Engineers and keep 


|them posted on our wage, scales 
'and hours. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 

It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried, the Business Agent obtain 
| new business cards. The expense of 
ithe cards to be paid by the Coun- 
cil. 
| FINANCIAL REPORT 
The Financial Report was read 
| and approved. 
There being no further business 
ito transact, we adjourned at 
9:10 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HARRY FOSTER, Rec. Sec’y. 


— 


which was amended slightly in 1934 


‘over the railroads under authority ; 


CARMEL 


Railway Labor Executives Assn. is 
now demanding nationalization of 
the roads. Private management 
won out, however, and resumed 
operation under the 1920 transpor- 
tation act. ; 


The Railroad Labor Board, medi- 
ation agency under the act, was 
far from friendly to labor, partic- 
ularly during the 1922 shopmen’s 
strike. The railroad unions did not 
feel the full effect of government 
hamstringing, however, until pas- 
sage of the 1926 railway labor act, 


and still governs labor relations on 
the roads. today. 

The act stipulated a 60-day wait- 
ing period after a strike vote is| 
taken during which a Presidential 
fact-finding board reports on the 


issues involved. It was this action- 
weakening provision which Tru-f; 


man unsuccessfully proposed for 


all of labor during the 1945-46, 


| postwar strikes for higher wages. 


From the very start the rail 
unions fell short of their demands | ; 


under the machinery of the act. 


“Speaking bluntly, the govern- 
ment and the public are “over a 
barrel” when it comes to dealing | 
with business in time of war orj 
other crisis. Business refuses to 
work, except on terms which it dic- 
tates. It controls the natural re- 
sources, the liquid assets, the stra- 
getic position in the country’s eco- 
nomic structure, and its technical 
equipment and knowledge of pro- 
cesses. ~The experience of the 
World War, now apparently being 
repéated, indicates that business 
will use this control only .if it is | 
“paid properly.” In effect, this is | 
blackmail.”—-TNEC report. - | 
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_Announcing 


The 


Mortuary 


PLAN TO ELIMINATE 


’ THE FUNERAL BILL 


FOR OVER 56 YEARS 


The Muller Mortuary has served the people of 
the Salinas Valley. Of paramount importance 


during these years has been a progressive 


policy of studying changing social conditions 
and providing funeral services to fit the needs 


of all, at prices they can afford. 


| In the’ first major dispute under | | 


the law in the boom year of 1927, 
conductors and trainmen sought a 
20 per cent raise. They got 9 per- 
| cent, In 1943, the rail unions were | 


seeking a 30 per cent raise. Again | | 


| they got 9 per cent. 


sion, the act thwarted strike pres- 
sure. From its enactment until 
'1946, when Truman broke the na- 
tionwide rail strike by threatening 
to draft strikers into the army, 
there were no major rail strikes. 
By 1946, according to the Rail- 
|road Retirement Board, average 
annual pay of railroad workers 


was only $2,807—$770 below. the |: 


‘Heller budget standard. Even the 
skilled engineers averaged only 
$3,453 for that year. At the same 
time output per worker was 55.6 
per cent above the prewar level. 
In 1926 when the railway labor 
iact became effective, 
weekly scales of railroad workers 
were $30.17 as compared with 
adie for 25 other industries. In 
January 1948 average weekly earn- 
ings of Class I railroad workers | 


Through the cogling-off provi-|' 


The most recent outgrowth of this policy has 
been fhe Muller Plan which is an absolutely 


safe, inexpensive method of pre-arranging and 
pre-financing funeral services. Through the 


Muller Mortuary Plan a small sum is paid at 
convenient periods into a fund of an admitted 
old lime legal reserve insurer. When need 
arises, ‘all expenses of the funeral service are 
peid, regardless of how little has been paid 


into the fund. 


oe ae, 


Mail fhe coupon today 


Z .@for free information without obligation, 


2S 


average|—: 


for a 48-hour week were $59.60 | 
compared to $57.78 for geil, 


ers, $57.05 for electrical workers 
and $75.91 for soft coal miners, al} 
working about a 40-hour week. 
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EL LEE ES 
M. J. MURPHY, Inc. 
Building Material 
General Contracting 


Phone Carmel 154 


Phone Monterey 319! 


Yard: San Carlos between Ocean and Seventh 
Office: Ninth and Monte Verde ~ 
| Sos Cannel, California 


JUILLARD, Inc. 


San Jose - Watsonville - San Luis Obispo 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


I. W. HARPER 


Kentucky Straight Burbon Whiskey 
Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof 


Sir John Schenley 


Blended Whiskey, 90.8 Proof, 


57424% Grain Neutral 


Ancient Age 


Kentucky Straight Burbon Whiskey 


| 86 Proof — 


Blended Whiskey, 86 


| Cream of Kentucky 
& 10% Geeks. Neutral Spirits 


| CORONET BRANDY 


Spirits 


100% Grain. 


Pebbleford 


Kentucky Straight Burbon, Whiskey 
Bottled in Bond, 100 ‘Proof 


SCHENLEY RESERVE 


Blended Whiskey, 84 Proof 
65% Grain Neutral, Spirits 


Belmont 


Straight Lp ete Whiskey 
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-SUURNLEY 94.8 GIN 


jry Gin, 94.8 Proof 
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Muller Morturay, Salinas, Calif. 


Please send without obligation information about 
the Muller Mortuary Plan. 
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Muller Mortuary 


Sincere Funeral Services Since 1891 
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